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The Rebel's Plea, Examined. 


The Writers of the Parliament fide aſſerting highly, the 
* Liberty of the Subie&, think they oppoſe» thoſe of 
the Kings, who plead ftrongly forSubjection to Rulers, 
which are things, o way-inc onfiſtent, for it is very evidentrulers 
doe not take away but preſerve our Liberty, Men being of the 
ſame nature, delire the — things; & what every man deſires, 
none can ſecurely en oy; the natural inequality between men 
being ſo little, — yeelding would in all likely-hood 
be little alſo: The title of the ſtrongeſt chough the beſt would 
be too weak to hold long, ſome one or more would quickly 
over · match any chat could pretend to that, every bodies right 
was apparently no bodies, if any had the good (or ill ſhall Icall 
is ) luck to have any wealth, it was according to Davids curſe, 
to him an occafion of falling. By the inconveniencies that at - 
tend the want of Government, we finde out the nature of it: 
Firſt, Out inability ſingly to defend our ſelves from cur own 
Country- men, and om rangers, made it neceſſary we ſhould 
pare with all our power into anothers hands, that he might be. 
oable to deſend us from bot li, ſceingehar from both we were 
in danger to receive in jury in wor thing we. value. 
Secondly, Becauſe we are capable of fo much wrong, and too 
hend our ſelves wronged, when we are not, we muſt 
e whatſoever Power of Judging or Redreſſing we have in 
our,hands into his hands, and for the Publique ſafety, are qb- 
liged to ſubmit to his, though it may ſeem to us an erronious 


and partiall judgment; a thing though highly rationall 7 HA 
from 


of great i to the generall not t be expected 

ſelfit or — ny unleſe the Magiſtrate tha come 
6 ps Power — Ahn though we. —— A — Fol For- 
e1gners , were ground enough to Mord aud veep 
das the ame Hand, n eee eee 
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Suppoling therefore Power to have originally been in the 
People, which Wall be afterwards examined; it will not at all 
upon pretence of miſuſer entitle them co ſnatch it back, any 
more than I can forcibly take away, what I gave ; becauſel can 
prove it was once mine: If the people are ſtill Judges of what is 
to the publick good; and have the Power of the Sword, they 
are what they were before they were no Subjects. 

But Mr. Baxter tells us not after the rate of Mr. Calvin, who 
thinks it poſſible for the tres Ordines Regni to havea Power of re- 
fiſtmg Princes, but according to the worſt principles of his moſt 
Scotixed followers : 855 


The People y Fight againſt King and Parliament both , for the 
Common good, if they be both againſt it. Theſ. 365. Of Obedience and 
reſiſtance. | . 


Kings conditions are very little bettered by thoſe men, who 
free them from the Popes Supremacy, in ordine ad bonum ſpirituale, 
and ſubje& them to the Peoples, in ordine ad bouum Publicum. 
But it's ſtrange, that the multitudeſ for what elſe can the People 
ſignifie,diſtin& from and oppoſed to the King and Parliament) 


that the multitude I ay, ſhould by Mr. Baxter be thus ſolemnly, 


inveſted wich the higheſt piece of Regality, the Judging of the 
publique good, whoſe [ncapacity, Levity, Ignorance, Naughti- 
neſſe, Unaptneſſe, for even the meaneſt employment of this na- 
ture: In his Book againſt Harrington, he labours to demonſtrate, 
ſee his twenty Arguments againſt Popular Government, King 
James in the Conference at Hempton Court, told us olit of ex 

rience, how zealoufly the Presbyterian Miniſters d&fended the 
Kings Power in Spirituals, while there was need of it to pull 
down the Pope; but that being done, more wilely put it into 


their own hands: So now it ſeems, it ſhall fare even with Par- 


+ Hiamencs; While the King could ot be pulled, down, but by 
that Aſſemby, their Omnipotency was every where proclaims, 
but now they muſt learn too, to uſe the Power the People gave 
them for their good, or elſe the people may rake it from them. 
But ſecondly, This Tenent is deft | 
as being extreamly oppoſite to the publique good, becai * 


ve of its very pretence, 


| (3) | 
the peace of the Nation, which is the onely time, in which we 
can ſecurely enjoy the benefit of the Governours care of the 
publique Affaires by — opportunity of following our pri- 
vate ones. There is much fault to be found in the Adminiſtra- 
tion of (perhaps) every Nation in the world; private men in- 
jured by corrupt Officers, &c. But that the inconveniences are 
ſo great in any one place, that it ſhould be the concernment of 
the ma ority of the Nation, to redreſſe them by a War, whoſe 
effects aie ſo calamitous and univerſall,{ durſt be tryed by any 
beſides the Nee iy, Ambitious and Diſcuntented men of the 
fame place 

Man 1s by N:ture a ſociable Creature, which though Ms. 
Hobs denyech, becauſe another had ſaid it before him, is evi- 
dent in this, that if a man were furniſhed withall che delights, 
the moſt wanton can fancy, and freed from the feare of any 
aſſaults; yet to be totally debarred the company of men, would 
make all his pleaſures irkſome; nor is there any other imagi- 
nable reaſon to be given, how men of even good parts ſpend a 
very vaſt proportion of their time in hearing the flat and imper- 
tinent diſcourſes of idle and weak men and women; were 
there not a ſociable principle in our nature, ſo that we can no 
more put off ourdelighting in the company of men, then we 
can our being men : We are naturally then inclined to ſociety, 
which ſociety cannot be maintained without Government,nor 
Government poſſibly without the power of the Sword, the na- 
tural right of Judging for our ſelves, and maintaining that 
judgement by what force we can make, being the inconveni- 
ence that attended want of Government; and therefore ſure 
laid down in-tie very Conſtitution: He therefore that takes up 
the Sword without, nay againſt the Command of the Supream 
Magiſtrace, ee — 7 which by mutuall conſent all 
had laid down, defies himſelf his Subject, ſtands upon terms 
with him as equall which is as much as in him lyes to diſſol ve 
the Government , reduce all to Anarchy, and is therefore not 
more injurious to the rince, whoſe Authority he Uſurps, then 
to the Naticn whole peace he thus treacheronfly diiturbs. 
Publique good and Liberty, are two fine words that engage Na- 
tions to their own ruine, alwayes inſiſted upon by choſe — 
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(ON 
hate not ſo great à ſhare of Wealth or Power in the preſent 
ſtate of Aﬀaiies, as they think they deſerve, or at leaſt hape 
for in the next Change Their diſcourſes are uſually ſuch as 
theſe ; What is a Prince more than another man? inferiour in parts 
aud piety perhaps to thouſands af bis ow SAljecls, we are all equall, 
thoughStateſmen mabę, & fo ls believe a difference, ¶ Peaſunt is uit made 
of the mould of the Earth, and the Prince of the Stars in Heaven x 
Though Court Flatterers calls them Gods, we ſee them dye like men; our 
obedien e conſiſts like the Heatbens devotion in their Iougrance,who wor- 
ip for @ Gad, which their Prieſts knew to be but & Cat-0r. Owl. When 
they have perſwaded men out of the reverend eſteem of the 
Magiſtrates Perſon and Office, their work is half done: Then 
the diſputers of the Original and nature of Government ſufſi- 
ciently ihew their readineſſe to pull down che Houſe, that they 
may prey into the Foundation, and it is reſolved, The King is 
but the Common Truſtee, if ne will wound us with that Sword 
we put into his hands co defend us, let him thank himſelf, if we 
wrelt it out agam; Laws and Magiſtrates were made for, and 
ceaſe to be, when they ceaſe to be ſubſervieut to the publique 
good, as the means hath a being onely in relation to the end. 
No wonder if the people gladly embrace ſuch gay new no- 
things, pitty the ſimplicity of their fore - fathers, who loſt their 
Rights for want of knowing them, the meaneſt Artiſans hug 
their new-found Prerogative, and are reſolved ere long, rhe. 
Crown aud the Scepter, Laws and Magiſtrates ſhall doe their du». 
ty, and vaile before chem. That they may value their new light 
the more; it ſhall be ſhewed how high time ic was to diſcover it, 
when it was more then time chey had made uſe of it; the Pub- 
lique is now in danger, if they will now endure, they then de» 
ſerve to be ruined. | 
There being ſomet hing amiſſe in the adminiſtration of ev 
Government, Inanovators:can never want pretence to propoſe 
ſomewhat,the redreſs of which would be grateſull tothe people, 
who have not the wit to conſider the much greater inconveni/ 
encies ofa War, nor the ordinary prudencetoobſerve the con 
ditions of the men which would evince them to miud their own 
rather then their Countries good. = | 
It ſome Doctors have determined it lawfull — 
; ublique 
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publique is in evident danger of deſtruction, every grievance 
ſhall be the caſe, not a Tax if unduely as ſome think leavied, 
though of a moderated ee and employed to the end 
for which it was raiſed, highly to the honour aud behcofe of 
the Nation, but ' ſhall be called its undoing; which is as 
mad as if a Phyſitian (nay madder in as uch as the con- 
cerument is more general, becauſe in deſparate caſes, hg may 
uſe deſparate remearcs, ſhould therefore doe ſo in all caſes, * 

There is another weak part in the people, which gladly yeelds 
to any aſſault, which ſeditious Oratours ſecure for themſelves 
unperceivabiy , that is; they naturally love to hear men ſpoke 
ul of, but eſpecially they are never ſo well pleaſed as when the 
hear diſcourſes ot the failings of good or great men, that — 
cally pleaſure, which their faiteableneſſe to this principle pro- 
duces in the Vulgar, procures them ready entertainment, and 
accordugly all 1 faults and feliciries of the Government, hall 
be exaggerated to the height, improved to the very rigour of 
the utmoſt conſequence, the diſſatisfied, unpreferred part of the 
Clergy ſhall obliquely hint them (if the time for direct railing 
be not come) with a ſuperfectat ion of fears and jealouſies, at 
every Lecture; and under pretence of confeſſuig and being 
humb led for the fins of the x ation in Prayer, for the ſins of us, 
our Kings, and our Princes, under that head ſhall be inſtilled 
into the peoples, not affectious onely, but onely their very Faith, 
whatſoever ill of the preſent Rulers, malice can conceive and 
impudence utter: If any repreſent the neceſſity of thoſe blamed 
en be called Time- ſervers, Courtiers, and 

heard if at all wich prejudice: When rayling at Government 
ſhall be called Freedome of Spirit, and deſpiſing authority, 
fearing not the face of men. in their Countries Cauſe It is a 
certain ſigne they deiire to be no longer private men, who thus 
diſcover publique mindes. a 

ty whomand how England was ſeduced to undoe it ſelf, in 
order to the publique good we ſhall enquire hereafcer; I will 
now enter upon the thing it ſelf; and enquire, 

1. Whether che War were not theWarr of Sub'ets againſt their 

Soveraign, where we muſt examine whether the two Houſes 


u ere coordmate with; or. ſubordinate to the King, 
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2. Whether there were any zuſt cauſe for a Warr, ſuppoſing 
they had a right of reliſting in ſome caſes. 

3 Whether or no, mo far, the alterations that fince 
followed may be deduced, out of the principles of the firſt be- 
ginning ofaþe Warr, * 

4. Whether the principles and practiſe of the Presbyterian 
Miniffers are deſtruRive of all Government? Ecſore enter 
upon the firſt Queſtion; | muſt according to Mr. Baxter's me- 
thod, conſider his previous argument, who in his judgment of 
the late Warrs, thus argues: 


delt. 1. 
The Malignant hatred of ſeriouſueſt in Religion, did work, ſo violent y 
in the R ABBLE that I could not ſtay at bome. 


This, Though frequently infiſted on in his other books, e- 
yen beyond truth or modeſty, and hath ſeduced many well- 
meaning Zealots, is yer farr from concluſive; ſuppoſe ſome of 
the meaner ſort of his town, thought it enough to honour the 
King, though they feared not God: muſt he therefore think it 
enough to fear God, though he did not honour the King: that 
many of che Kings party were drunken, or ungodly; is not to 
che purpoſe, but ſure it is a peice of ſeparatiſme beyond Inde- 
pendency tonegle& a duty, becauſe, wicked men would joyne 
in the doing, nor is this true, with which this argument is en- 
forced. 

Nor bad Jony place of ſafety from their rage, but the Armies and 
gerriſons of the Parliament: Jes you had the garriſons of the 
King, I am ſure it was no part of the Kings cauſe, to deny his 
Subjects protection for being peaceable and godly, your queſti- 
on therefore, Whether thoſe Subje&s that are utterly undeſcrvedly 
deprived of the prote&ion of Magejirates and laws,are not diſcharged of 
therr Clligations: is extreamly impertinent to the thing in hand, 
untetie you had proved your demerits tobe none, and you ha- 
ving done the duty of a good d ub ect, upon demand (which 
you have not once aſſerted ) were denyed the benefit of it by his 
Ma eſty, or the Governours of his Garriſons, For ſure the un- 
rulineſſe of what' you acknowledge to be the RA BLE, is no 
ſufficient 
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ſufficient ground to ſay, you were utterly deprived of the pro- 
tection of MAGI+TRATES and LAWS. 

The firſt / apacity of Parliaments, is to repreſent the people as free, 
for I take it for undenyable, that the Government is conſtituted by con- 
tract, and in that contrad, the People reſerved tbemſelves ſome -rights; 
Parliaments are the truſtees for ſecuring thoſe exempted rigbts, and ſo re- 
preſent the people as ſo far free: The rights and freedoms of a people, as 
@ People, are in order of nature before tb. ir conſtitution, and excepted 
and ſo ſecured in it | | 

The firſt of which aſſertions: That the Originall of their go- 
vernment is by contract being the foundation (though if gran- 
ted a yeak one )ought in reaſon to have been backed with ſome 
clearer evidence then, Itake it for undenyable_-1 ſhall make it 
out that the Originall ot all Government was not ſo, which 
though it is ſufficient to overthrow that aſſertion, there being 
not 25 much as an offer of any Argument peculiar to thisRealin 
to evince its being (0; yet I ſhall ſay ſomething to that particu- 
lar. 

A Nation, is families multiplyed, and al King but the com- 
mon Father. Es anda vdνον A g wnydi monrvins, x Iixals 
Arijt, Where the Nations, there the Government beganin pri- 
vate families, Tdenolzie £aq wires iro Te mea forere, nor ele- 
ion there, The eldeſt was the Ruler, born not made their 
Soveraign,and this ſufficiently evidenced by theKingly power, 
the Power of life and death, which in all antiquity we finde the 
fathers poſſeſſed of, if there were any nee of further proof, the 
(mall tericories which in all new diſcovered places of the world 
Kings en oy, would eaſily perſwade us their kindred and Sub- 
jects to be che ſame; Joſhne beat thirty Kings, 4don:zebeck ſeven- 
ty in the (mall land of Cauaaun, and there might be more for 
any thing we knox. vis 111 

ut ſecondly, Nations if they choſe a King, may ſubmit 
themlel ves abſolutely to- him: Either, 1. to be defended from 
ſome po ent Adverſary they more dread, venturt a poſſible ex- 
treamly unlikely to avoid a preſent imminent deſtruction } fo 
the Campanians of old to the Romans, Liv. Campanuur, 
Vrbemque Capuam, agros, delubra Deum, diuims | tn 
in veſtram P. C. ditionem dedimu : Or, | 


Government to be the beſt, as knowing that in ſuch a Crate, the 
Kings private :ntrelt is concerned intie publique,which can ot 
ſo truly be {aid of any man, or fide in any how well contrived 
a mixture whatſoever; and withall obſerving how well other 
Nations thrive under ic, the Roman Hiſtorian , though a great 
adorer of a Republique could nor deny, but people live. very 
happily ; ſub imperio plan regio, under one that was a King en- 
deed: Vrba ſub Eumene nul ius ll beræ civitatis fortunam cum ſua mu- 
tatam voluiſſe; let others Cities apprehend themſelves free un- 
der a great many, they found the nſelves as free as they deſired. 
under one Ruler: It is by this cime evident ſure, that all Go- 
vernment is not by Contract. HED 
I ſhall now reſolve the above cited Section into thefe foure 
N : 
irſt, That the Original} of this Government was a bargain. 
between the King and People. | | 
| ; i „The People did reſerve ſome Rights to them- 
el ves. 
Thirdly, The Parliament are the Truſtees for ſecuring thoſe 
exempted Rights. | 
Fourthly, Theſe Rights of the People, as the people were, be- 
fore cheConftitution excepted, and fo ſocured in ic 
Of all which Propoſitions, there eannot be one true accord- 
ing to all the: Law and Hiſtory this Age is acquainted with, Jn 
the moſt tumulcuous later ages paſt, there hath been perhaps) 
ſomething of as good Authority to us, as our own proceedings 
may be to future times. | 
Likall oppoſe onely this: Becauſe in all the Chronicles chat 
ever ] met with, the higher Igo, the more abſolute I finde the 
King, an ill _ cfRights exempted in the very Conſtitution, 
and the priviledges we now enjoy ( as to ſhare in the Govern- 
ment) were ed (and is is eahetotrack-when)by fraud and 
force from weak or indigent Kings, or given as acts of grace, and 
acknowledged wich thank for ſuch : } would defire to 
be informed, when and where we did meet to choſe our King? 
whether before we lived without any form of Government, op 
what we had, upon hat oceaſion we changed it? who were wit- 
neũ to the bara between theKing & w?where theCopy of it 
bs 
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is, where is an exact Catalogue of our Liberties, for the Parlia- 
ment being to ſecure our exempted Rights are (I ſhould think) 
to know them, Our fundamentall Laws are not (l hope) like the 
Traditions of the Church of Rome, which no man knows where 
to find; muſt we look on Parliaments as they on Councels; be- 
lieve what they at preſent Vote, though we know it then to have 
beginning, to have been from the beginning. But Mr. Baxter 
may perhaps ſtartle, if out of this very Section: (aserronr and 
lying frequently are their own confuters ) which as it is the 
| bo a> of moſt Seditious Pamphlets delerves to be particu- 
larly conſidered : I can prove the War againſt his late Majeſty to 
be Rebellion, 

His Argument runs thus: It was not Rebellion, Becauſe the 
Parliament are not his Subjeds in oue Caſe, i. e. 4s they are the Tru- 
ſtees for the ſecuring thoſe exempted Rights, and repreſent the people as 
free, not as wholly free, but as being ſo far free as that exemption ſigni- 
fies, that is, as to ſuch Rights as were in order of Nature befure the 
Conſtitution excepted , and ſo eſtabliſhed and ſo ſecured in it, From 
whence Ithus argue, 

The Parliament could not repreſent ns as free, except in 
thoſe things in which we were free ie. in reſpect of thoſe 

articular priviledges which in the very conſtitution of the 
— were reſerved; now if this Parliament did 
fight for any thing, which was not ſo reſerved, they cannot be 
upon that head excuſed, and ſo it was a War of Subjects againſt 
their Soveraign: Ergo. Now whether the Militia, taking away 
the Kings Negative Vote, according to the Declaration of May 
26. 1642. the 19. Propo. were any of thoſe exempted Rights, let 
any modeſt man judge. 

If the people reſerved ſuch a power to themſelves in this fan- 
cied Contra, it is ſtrange it is not tatidem verbis expreſſed ? De 
non apparentibus & nou exijientibus eadem eſt ratio; is a rule in law 
to avoid uncertainty, and dath,groundleſle pretences in things 
of ſmaller concernmeat. If we reſerved a Power of reſiſting, 
what hindred, but our Anceſtors who were neither fouls nor 
Complementers, inſerted not ſome ſuch clauſe in the Corona- 
tion Gach at leaſt, as in the King - Poland, Quod fi Sacramentum 
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meum violavers, incolæ Regni nullam nobis obedientiam præſtare tene- 
buctny. 

Againſt. this Capacity of Parliaments , of repreſenting the 
People as free, and that in the very cont itution of the Govern- 
ment, though it is enough to confute it, that it is not founded 
upon any thing in our Jaws or Lawyers: 1 ſhall offer briefly 
theſe two things. | 

1. This opinion under the glorious name of Parliament, com- 
prehends onely the moſt inconſiderable part of it, the Houſe of 
Commons, the Lords repreſenting not the People in any lence, 
but to this head, 1 ſhall fay more when | come to examine, how 
far our lace alterations may be maintained out of the principles 
of thoſe who began the war, 

2. It is the judgment of r. Edward Cook in his Preface to d. Rep. 
Fitzherbert Natur _ Brevium; and indeed the unamin:ous conient 
of Lawyers, that the beſt way to underſtand the nature of a 
thing, is to conſult the Writ that belongs to it, now if che Writ 
calls them onely to Counſel,ConFlr! m veſtrum impenſ ri, &c and 
De quibuſdam arduis uegotiis, quibiſdam; ſome,whicn he was plea» 
ſed to deſire their advice in, not what ever they hada mind to 
be medling in. There be freſh examples of latter times even in 
Qu Elizabeth's days, of members ſent to priſon, for mention- 
ing in the Houſe to move the Queen in a thing which highly 
concerned the peace of the Nation; but a thing above their 
cogniſance, and it was not muttered at as breach of Priviledge. 

if they had been intended for ſuch ſharers in the Soveraignty 
in the very Conſtitution of the Government; How are the dur- 
geſſes ſo many more than the Knights of the Shire; are the 
meaneſt Tradeſmen more capable of ruling then the Gentry, 
whoſe thoughts, and education are ſure more- ſuitable to it. 
That alone were enough to make one think, repreſenting to the 
King, the ſeveral Obſtructions of Trade in all parts of the Na- 
tion, the greateſt part of their errant ; it being the onely thing 
they are fit for. Adde to this, Sr. Edwerd Cook in Pref. to g. Rep. 
reckons it up: as one of the Priviledges of Tenants in Antient De- 
maſue, that they were not to be returned Burgeſſes to ſerve in 
Parliament. | 
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His next work is to Anſwer two Objections. 1. The Cath of 
Supremacy,ſaith he, ſecureth the Kings Title againſt all Foraiga Claim, 
either Pope or any other, The words of that Oath are plainly theſe, 

I. A. B. Doe utterly teſtiſie and declare in my Conſcience, that the 
Kings Highneſſe is the Onely Supream Governour of this Realm, 
and of all other bis Highneſſe Dominions and Countries, as well in all 
Spirituall and Eccleſiaſticall things (or cauſes ) as temporall, Thus 
far it is as clear and poſitive as words can make it; The Ne- 
gative part of the Oath , which becauſe it hinders not 
mens delignes, they are content to take notice of, followes 
and that no Forraigners, &c. If the King is the onely Su- 
pream Governour ofthis Realm, and the two Houſes are equal 
with him in the Government, and we may ſwear this, and yet 
believe that, it is time to change not onely our law, but our 
language; and the Houſes ſhould make us new Dictionaries 
that we may know, what Engliſh words ſigniſie. N 

The ſecond Argument, is one would think convincing , The 
two Houſes acknowledge themſelves His Majeſties bumble and loyal l 
Subject aſſembled in Parliaments. They petition the King, the 
King never them, they cannot come unleſſe he'cals them, nor 
chooſe to come, when he doth call them; nor ſtay one minuit 
longer than he pleaſes, and yet theſe are his equals, not to ſay 
his Superiours; but he that hath an equall during his own 
pleaſure hath none at all. 

He warns us to take heed of Titles, being it is likely, not igno- 
rant that, King, Monarch, Emperor, Supream Lord, Majeſty were 
every where in the law attributed to the Kings perſon, but 
of him in his politicall capacity, i e. the Majeſty, Regality of 


the two Houſes ; There is as little to be found of the Name as 


the ching. What hath been now ſaid, may evince that propoſi- 
tionzthe Soveraign power is onely in the King to be no ground- 
leſſe one; but of that more hereafter : The next Objection is, 

Legiſlation is the moſt principall part of the Soveraignes K igbt But 
that belongs to the Houſcs,as well as the King; Be it enatied bythe Kings 
Majeity, Lords and Commons, &c. Ergo: 

Here Mr #axter evidencly betrays his canſe; before, while it 
was for his turn, the Parliament fought for, and repreſente.] us 
as free in ou Riches, exempted in the very Conſtitution, be referred 
all to the Originall .omrad ;, but here part of the Soverainty is 
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proved to be in the Houſes by theſe words; Te it enabled by the 
King, Lords and Commons, termes that came up but yeſterday, and 
he 15 ſo conſcious to himſelf of waving his firſt plea, that be ſacs, 
be will not go to records and writings; i. e. he knows the example of 
all laws, the authority of all lawyers, give judgment againſt 
him; if a bargain was made at firſt, we are obliged to keep it, as 
well as the King; nor can we encroach with more honeſty upon 
his original priviledges then he on ours. But the King it ſeems 
ſhall be one of the three Eſtates, and the onely one, whoſe rights 
may lawfully be invaded, f 

Neither is it true, that the Legiſlative power is partly in 
them, they are ( I grant) to conſent to the making new, and a- 
boliſhing old laws; but that is no cogent proof, of the partition 
of the Supream and Legiſlative power, It is the intereſt of Kings 
as well as their duty, to make and repeale laws, as they ſuite 
with, or are repugnant to, the good of their Country , which 
they can no way be ſo well informed of, as by an Aſſembly con- 
fiſting of mitts out of all parts of the Realm: And where 
there are conſiderable and diftin& ranks of men, as the Spiri- 
tuall, and Lay Nobility , and the Commons; it was fit th 
ſhould all be heard, and conſulted with; their Iutereſts being 
divers, and ſometimes thwarting, it was very like their defires 
would be ſo too: It was this way provided, no one part ſhould 
get a grant by ſurpriſe to the yr ns the others, and 
thus it was in England : and this the reaſon of demanding the 
_ of the two Houſes is evident, I appeal to the Body of 
the Acts themſelves, & here Iwill not inſiſt upon the elder prefi- 
dents, though I might rationally enough from them, overthrow 
the fancy of our Rights, ſecured in the conſticution of our Go- 
vernment; but that being ſo univerſally granced ; Iſhall cite 
Acts of weak Kings, and later times. Onely defiring this thing 
of the Reader, that be would not think thoſe I quote to be the 
onely examples to be produced; and fo ly think, either 

fraud or force bath cauſed the people to ſuppreſſe their Rights; 
laet him but look upon the Statutes, he will quickly be rid of any 
ſuch fond imagination, I have therefore purpoſely nee up- 
on a weak Prince, and inſulting Subjects to begin with, Anno de- 
cim Edw; 2. For as much as our Soveraigu Lord the King, by 

| the 
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the INFORMATION of his Prelates, Earls, Barons, e. 
Our Soveraign Lord the King, by the Aﬀent , &c. - hath Or- 
dained and Eſtabliſhed. So, Amme 12. Edw. fo in all other. 
Our Soveraigu Lord the King by the Aſſent of, &c, hath 
made theſe Acts following. In the 10, of Edward the 3. where 
there is expreſſe mention of Magne Charta, Charts de foreſts, 
which ſhews that Aſſembly not unmindfull of their Liberties, 
or Priviledges; yet the ſame ſtile continues: Ic is eſtabliſhed by 
the King, by the Aſſent of, &c. and at the requeſt of the ſaid 
Knights and Commons. In the 25. Edw. 3. The King at the 
requeſt of the Lords and Commons, &. 2. H. 5. For as much as 
divers complaints have been made to our Soveraign Lord the 
King, by che Commons in this preſent Parliament: Our Sove- 
raign Lord the King hath ordained. This will certainly ſhew 
the Legiſlative power to have been ſolely in the Kings Majeſty 
in thoſe dayes ; and therefore diſcovers the foolery (to ſay no 
worſe ) of thoſe who upon that head altert a partition of that 
— piece of Soveraignty between him and the two 
ules. 

Be it enacted by the Authority of this preſent Parliament 
or Lords and Commons, began in H. 7. time, but that that va— 
riation of phraſe ſhould make ſuch a confiderable alteration of 
Government, and no notice taken either by the King that par- 
ted, or the people who received by it ſo large (as is — 
a ſhare in the Government is not eaſily imaginable : Sure their 
apprehenſions were very ſmall of it, the notice they took of it 
being ſo little. 

We ſinde after that, not to inſiſt upon each act or reign, which 
would be tedious, and he that doubts, may conſult the Books, 
Anno 1. Elia Ihe Lords and Commons her ma jeſties humble 
and faithtull Subjects moſt humbly beſeeching that it may be 
Eva&ed, &. And in the Act of Uniformity (among others) it 
is. Be it Enaged by the Queens Highneſſe, wich the aſſent of the 
Lords and Commons, ec. to which thoſe words likewiſe inſer- 
ted in (ome places of that A, by authority of this preſent Par- 
liament cannot be thought without great imputation of __ 
to thoſe members, to be repugnant; and the {training oft 
words is all that he can rely on; I might here urge the old form, 
dum. 43. Ez, Be it Enacted by the Queens moſt Excellent 
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Majefty with the Aſſent, &c. among many others, I will onely 
cite one of 4. Fac cap. 1. Be it Enacted by the Kings moſt Ex- 
cellent Majeſty, with the Aſſent of, &c. Now to ſpeak of the 
fundamentall partitian of the Soveraignty in the very confti- 
titon of the Government, and to make it out by a phraſe newly 
raken up , and to take nonatice of the old forms, The King 
Grants, the King Wils, the King provides, argues one very de- 
firous to ſay ſome thing in a bad matter; but when this form is 
it ſelf varied, and in many Acts both are uſed, ſure the latter 
was never intended to evacuate the former, and it is very un- 
likely; ſo great a change of the Legiſlative power would paſſe 

without any notice, either of King or People; it deſerved at 
| leaſt one Act of Parliament to have tranſmitted it to — 
when alas we finde even in King Cbarls his dayes an Act framed, 
according to the old regular way, in the Petition of Rigbt; even 
there when we were not ſure giving away, nor unmind full of 
our liberties : To the Kings moſt excellent Majeſty, in which 
the Lords and Commons do humbly pray, that no ſuch thing 
as they complained of, . To which the anſwer was, Soit droit 
come eſt deſire. The Laws are alwayes called the Kings laws, but 
very improperly , if this new do&rine be true. I conclude all 
with the words of Brac, an Author, the Antimonarchical 
party make much uſe of. Quod Principi placuit, i. e. na quicquid eft 
& Rege temere & ex animi perturbati impetu quodam & æſtu preſum- 
ptum, ſed quicquid ex Maguatum ſuorum confilio , [ REGIO Aſſenſu 
Authortatem præſtante ] & habit ſuper. hoc deliberatione & 
tradlatu refi fuerit definitum, legis habet vigorem. 

What the reaſon and the effect of their aſſent is, is, not hard 
now to judge; men have been ſo often taught to ſay, that be- 
cauſe they muſt aſſent to the making of Laws, they have a part 
of the Legiſlative power in them, and will call it non-ſenſe and 
abſurd to think otherwiſe : I will cite Grotius, cap. 3. de jure belli, 
Sec. 1 8. and I the rather cite him, becauſe living in a Popular 
State, he naturally favoured it ſo much. as in this point cit 


ally of ſharing in the Government, he ſhewed himfelftender of 
the peoples Rights. Multum fal untur qui exiſtimant cum Reges ale 
guedam ſua nolunt eſſe rata nifi a Senatu probentur, partitionem fieri 
Pateſtatis: nam. que adla in eum modum reſcinduntur, intelligi debent 
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reſcindi regis imperio, qui eo modo ſibi cavere voluit , ne quid fallaciter 
impetratum pro ver4 ipſius voluntate baberetur; which is not much 
different from what we cited out of BraGon : The ſum of which 
is this, when the afſent of the Senate is neceſſary to any of the 
Kmgs P As, it is not that they ſhare in the doing, but that they 
truly nſom the K ng what it is he does. He cites the example 
of Antiochus , who wrote as our Kings uſe , Ns fibi parerent ſi- 
quid legibus adverſum juſſiſſet:: They ſhould not obey him in 
things contrary to law: And Conſtantine,n? pupilli aut viduæ thoſe 
forlorn people ſhou\d not loſecheir priviledges; etiamſr Impera- 
toris reſcr-ptum proferatur, though by order under the Emperors 
own hand ; und yet the world tock never any for their equals, 
or them for any other then Soveraign Princes. The ſame Au- 
thor Sec. 1e Nen definere ſummum eſſe imperium, etiamſi is qui im- 
peraturus eft promittat alique ſui ditis aut Deo etiam talia quæ ad impe= 
ru rationem pertincant A Soveraign ceaſes not to be ſo, though 
he piomiſe bis Subjects not to exerciſe by himſelf ſome parts 
even of the Sovera.gn power, Adrian tlie t.mperour {wore he 
nevei would pun:th a Senator without the aſſent of the enate, 
which was a reater priviledge then our members can plead; 
yet never any was ſo fond as to take them leſſe for Subjects, 
or him for Soveraign. 

Princes upon the misinformation of corrupt men, may dee 
much to the grievance of the >ubjeAs, if they to avoid this in- 
convenience to the people, ſhall provide ſo for their ſecurity, as 
to promiſe not to exerciſe ſuch parts, of their power without 
their advice and aſſent, firſt in a Common Counſell aſſembled 
(our old ſty le) they ſhew themſelves unworthy ofſuch an Ac 
of grace, who will interpret it to the diſadvantage, nay to the 
dethroning of him that paſſed it. To apply it to our particular 
caſe, ſuppoſe the King hath gracieuſly promiſed not to leavy 
money on his Subjects without their aſſent firſt had in Parlia- 
ment: The King now cannot do it, the King hath ſo far re- 
ſtramed the exerciſe of his power, but is by this any power pla- 
ced in them? grant they had, it will not reach cheir purpoſe; 
The King cannot leavy mony without their aſſent, but is there 
any law that gives chem power to leavy any without his, though 
they may give mony to the Kung, I doubt it will puzzle a good 

Lawyer 
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Lawyer to prove, they can give the Subjeſts money to them- 
ſelves, without which, | doubt,Contriburtion, Exciſe, and thoſe 
other fine words was but Theft and Robbery, 

That the aſſent of the two Houſes is required to repeal a law, 
will by this time, I hope, be a ſmall argument of their partiti- 
pation of the Soveraignty 3 ſure I am,the Monarchs of the Eaſt 
were as much limitted, che laws of the Meades and Perſiaus, which 
change not at the pleaſure of the King the Scripture mentions; 
even thoſe Princes were ſworn to oblerve the Laws: Abaſueru 
could not revoke the Decree againſt the Jews, nor Darius though 
he paſfionately deſired it of his Nobles, ſave Daniel, ¶ Dau 6. 
He that would affirm, that to be a mixt Monarchy,or that thoſe 
Nobles or any elſe were ſharers in the Government; to ſay no 
more, would bring a new Doctrine into the world. 

The next Objection is in ſhort this, I» a Declaration ſet forth int 
the Kings name, It is acknowledged that the King, Lords, and Commons 
make the three Eftates ; and the ballance muſt hang even between them, 
c. N y 

To which ſhall briefly ſay this, it were to the purpoſe, if it 

could be proved that the King, Lords and Commons make the 
three Eſtates: But the truth is, the Lords Spiritual, Temporal 
and Commons are the three Eſtates , not to repeat many. In 
thiẽ Xct of Recognition of Queen Elizabeth, Me your moſt loving, 
faithfull and obedient Subjefis , repreſenting the Three Eſtates of this 
Realme ; which evidently ſhews the == was not eſteemed 
one. Anne 8. Elix. cap. 1. The Clergy being one of the greateſt 
Eftates of this Realm, it is clear therefore, that by theTaw, the 
Cy is one "7 : Ho 2 — 5. F —.— were mL be 
Three 815 es did aſſemble and acknow "Lge s den King. For their 
right of being the thrid Eftate unanſwerably acknowledged by 
Parliament; it might admit a debate, whether any two Eſtates 
may conſpire to Vote out the third; ſure, if che ä had 


5 ſo ſerved, Mr. Baxter would have reſolved it in the Nega- 


ive : How comes it to paſſe, that that part of Magus Charta 
hich relates to the Clergy ſhould be leiſe — chen any 


her. Tothe Kings Conceſſion tothat 1 ill, Tonely ſay 


this, The law takes no notice of an Act, but when it is by the 
aſſent ofthe Three Eſtates; nor caulTthe Lay Lords and Com- 
Ts OOTY mons 
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mons diſoblige the King from his Oath made to the Spiritually ; 
there being a particular clauſe (belides the general, ſor ſecuring 
the Liberty of the Nation meh Coronation Oath, for the 
— Rights and Priviledges of the Church, nothing but the Church 
could give them away ( if yet the Church Tt [Fcould For it 
wa thing generally granted, that a generall repreſcntative can- 
not cancel Obligations to particular gdies wh truth in any 
ocber mſtance people will acknowledge: The Houſe of Com- 
mons are the Repreſentative of all the Commons of this Land; 
the City of London hath lier Burgeſſes there: If they upon this 
fancy of involving each ones conſent , and ſo doing injury to 
none, ſhould Vote the City paid, the money they borrowed of 
them, I believe every one would quickly —.— the fallacy of 
| that Plea, and explode it as illeg:11 , ſinfull and rediculous ; 
| the other — — cry Loans D the greateſt City, the 
Clergy is one of the greate ates in the Nation, accordin 
f to 8. Llia. cap. 1. London hath ſome at leaſt, that there re OS 
| her, whereas the Clergy hath not ſo much as one: Ie law the 
| 
| 


a 8 of the Biſhops fitting there, their Perſons and 

Friends aflaulrg, themſelves like to be murthered by the 
| rabble ( (ce Biſhop Hells Narrative, before his laſt works, the 
Lords making an Order to ſuppreſſe the tumults, the Com- 
mons not concurring but encouraging them; the Bils ſe- 
verall timef thrown out of the Houle of Peeres, and brought. 
in the ſame Seſſion, contrary to all Order of Parliament; con- 
Tidering which, I will ſay onely this: Let any man conſider, 
in what a condition the Kings Majefty was in then, how in;uri- 
| ous to Himel, to one of tlie greateſt Eſtates of this Realm, ac- 
cording to 8. liz. that grant waszhow COperary to Magua ( bar- 


ta, to the Rights of the Church by Law, and his Me ies Qath 
& much P78 0746 forz he will eaſily finde the Kings conſent to 


be extorted and null. If I ſkould upon their Proteftation a- 
gainſt all As palled, during their forced abſence, it would not 
be ealily aniwered, > © «1; Mor ada cs * 
Having now ſhewed the Clergy to make the third Eſtate, 
which is as much as tlie King bach been allowed to be of late; 
the main Argument of coordination is thereby emos ed, will 
adde but this, Ihe Oach of Supremacy aſſerts the Kingzto be the 
I p D - : 


ſole 
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M ſupream Governour ; and therefore (ure the two Houſes 
ate not coparceners. It is declared in Amo 16. K. 2. c. 5. The 
Crown of England hath been ſo free at all times, that it hath 
been in no earthly ſubjection, but immediately to God, in all 
things touching the Regality of the ſaid Crown, and to no o- 
ther. And agam, The Realm of England is an Empire governed 
by, One Su pream bead and King, having the dignity an Royall E- 
ſtate of the Imperiall Crown of the ſame 24. H. 8. c. 12. unto 
whom a Body Politick, compact of all ſorts and degrees of people 
in terms, and by names of Spiritually and Temporalty been 
bounden, and ought to bear next to God a natural and hum- 
ble obedience. This Body Politick conſiſting of all ſorts and de- 
grees, divided into terms, and by names of Spiritualty and 


Temporalty muſt meceſſarily be the Parliament, there being no 


ot her body capable of that appellation and deſcription , which 
here acknowledgeth as ſuch a body it ſelf fubje& and him Su- 

ream, | k + 0+] 
: The next is a large quotation out of Gretiu im Latine,” that 
in ſome caſes it is lawfull to reſiſt, but they reach not the pre- 
ſent Queſtion ; the firſt concerns not Supr agiſtrates, but 
ſuch things as Sparta had; the ſecond none at all: the third, 
If the King aliens the Kingdome , which ſure was not our caſe: 
fourthly, If the King apparently deſignes the deſtruction of the 
whole people, Iwill not wrong the King ſo much as to endea- 
vour to clean him from that: fifthly, If there is ſuch a clauſe, 
ce. If the King doth this or that, the Subjects are abſolved 
from their Oath, produce ſuch a clauſe, and ſhew how the King 
broke his Truſt? Sixth, If there is # diviſion of Supremacy , 


and the King encroaches, he may beſo far reſiſted. 1thall make | 


it our, the Houſes encroached. upon him; as. I have ſufficiencly 


evinced the vanity ofa coordination. In thefe-caſes, Grotias - 


chinks they who at their. entring into ſociety, contracted. for 
. themſelves and poſterity ,” intended not to obliege them ſo far 
as tody, rather then reli, 


innoremium, un leſſe by refiſting they mightily diſturbe the Com- 
mon wealth, or deſtroy many innocents; that being the Parlia- 
ments caſe, nothing in Grotiws can ãequit them from the fin 

| of 


| 


niſi forts cum boc additaments fr roſiſti 
nequeat , niſicum maximi reip ; perturbatione, aut exitio plurimorum 
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of Rebellion to their Soveraign, and the duty of reſtitution to 
the Subjects they injured. And here are the female and mecha- 
nick Readers, amuſed with that venerable name » When ina} 
theſe caſes there is but one that looks toward the Sub ect, and 
that too upon the groundleſſe fancy of diviſion of Supremacy, 

and with an exception that reaches the Caſe. 
The Lews in England ere above the King , becauſe not his Acis 


one. | 
Whoſe Acts the Laws are, hach been above diſcuſſed, the con- 


"ſequences of this Propoſition, I underſtand not, becauſe he 


hath not done us the favour as to let us know its meaning; if 
it is not more then the words fignifie , that the King ought to 
rule, according to Law, and cannot abrogate Laws at pleaſure: 
the King afferted it in all his Declarations. In the exateſt Mo- 


'norchies I have ſhewed there were, laws which the Kings were 


obliged by,might they therefore be reliſted if they broke chem? 
Let us blot then all the precepts of Obedience and Submiſſion 
out of the Bible, as things fic for that puſillanimous if not craf- 
ty age: And let that patience of the primitive C hriſſians which 
made their perfecutors admire and love, be thought want of 
opportunity, not deſire of revenge. | © 

Tee King was t6 execute judgement by bis Judges in bis Court of 
Juſtice, and bis Parliaments was bis big beſt Cont. 

By the Parliament , meaning the two Houles , they are no 
Court of Judicature,the Houle of Commons h ave 23 
looks likea Conrt of Judicature, not the power of adminiftring 
zn Oach,ndt che power of Impriſoning any but their dn Mem- 
bers, notwithſtanding the contrary proceedings of thoſę ten» 
der Gentlemen, of the Liberty of the Subject, the Members of 


the long-Parliament , whoſe Committees could contrary to 


law impriſon men, and deny them their Hes Corpw, The 
1 Gerd it true, is a Court of Judicature, but chat is as 
hey are the Court of the Kings Barons, wha e judgment is but 
nriniſterial and ſidt ſoveraign , as appears in this, that though 
they lia ve power to reverle che Sentence of other Courts, yer 


0 1 N 
For 


they cannot reverſe cheirown. jud! c 3 2 clear argument 
cheir Auctgnity Erle 7 ole judgement caunat beſo 
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For the two Houſes joyned together ( as the ingenious Au- 
thor of the Caſe of our Aﬀaies demonſtrates) they cannot ſo 
unite or conjoyn, as to be an entire Court, either of ſoveraign 
as aminifertall Juriſdictt on, no otherwiſe cooperating then by 
- concurrence of Votes in their ſeverall Houſes, for preparing 
matters in order to an Ad; and his Argument is very — A 
which when they have done, they are Ig far from having any 
jegall Authority, in the State, as that in Ia there is no ſtile or 
or form of their joynt acts, nor doth the law ſo much as take 
notice of them, until! they have the Royall Aſſent. Should it 
be granted they were, et it is as evident chere was a force upon 
the Houſe then, as there was in 1648. o that neither the Houle 
was full or free; fiiſt, for the Commons, a very great number 
of perſons fairly elected, keꝑt out upon pretence they had ſome - 
Project, Patent, or Monopl 22 kepc in Sr. Heury Mildmay,Mr. 
Lawrence, Whitaker ; the firſt, the chief promoter and notoriouſ- 
ly known to be ſo ofthe buſineſſe of the gold and filverthred , 
a Commiſſion complained of, viewed and Examined, the other 
as much employed in matters of that nature as any man, but 

they voted as that party would Have them.” 

Secondly, Severall members of their party ſate in the Houſe 
#gainft the conſent of — they pretended to ſerve for,. 
when ſuch men were concerned and complaints made, all the- 
anſwer the honeſt elected Gentlemen could get was, queſtions 
about Elections were of do private a nature to be conlidered, 
and would En their proceedings too much. If the Electi- 
vn of any ſuch perſons hath been heard at the Committee, and 
they vored out of the Houfe, as unduely choſen; that report 
muſt not be made, whereby a good member may be. 1ſt, as in 
the caſe of Mr. Nichols, Mr. PEyms Nephew and others. 

Thirdly, The Scots Army was not ſuffered to disband, that 
they might — — 2 ere members, and Mr. Strade 
bluſhed not to ſay openly, could not ſpare them the ſons 0 
Zervah wet herd fr them,” | = x ade 
Though the. Biſhops and Popiſh Lo ad a Legal Right 
t then at leaſt )to ſit ; yer they invited tumult to — , Ne Bi- 

Shops, no popiſh Lords: Nay, made a ſtand at Fbite-bell, and ſaid, 
They would bent ny mare Porters lodge, but would ſpeaks with the King 
bod Eo ge ark... — — 9 


—— — 


(ad) 
when d: Proof was offered againſt cliat:Captaia ,. ho 
cond L Rabble, and ſollicited them — wich 
Swords and Piſtols ; yet he was not ſuffered to be brought to- 
anſwer the intollerable violence 7 che members of both 
Houles : The Biſhops were chreatned to be pulled in pieces, as 
they came from che Houſe; they were faine tõ fieale: away for 
feare of their lives, ſee Biſhop Hall Narrative before his laſt 
| Work: The Lords made an Order to ſuppreſſe the Tumults,. 47 _ 
| butthe Commons would. not concurr : SeveralFTpeeches were 
| made in their Juſtificaton 3 They muſt not diſcourage their 
friends, this being a time they mult makeufe ofall their friends 
Mr. Eym ſaying, God forbid the houſeof Commons ſhould pro- 


| ceed in any way to diſh h | i ir j 
y to diſhearten the people, to obtain their juſt 
deſire in ach a way, Werenor the names of theſe Gentlemen 


that voted not according to the ſence of the good members po-- 
ſted up, their perfogsaGulted, not man Pennmgton, -+- 
Captain Ven brings down armed multitudes toterrify the mem- 
bers, when the worſer party 8 they, call it) were like to pre- 
vaile. That the liberty of the houſe of Peers was no better 
preſerveds, the arguments are too numerous, Mr. Fym-could tell 
the Earleoſouex, if he weren l, Fall Lene 
ply with them in their way es, Mr Hallau demanded publickly as _ 


the Bar, the names of thoſe Lords, who would not conſent to + ta 

ſome propoittions Concerning heMilicia Go by theCommons 2 
they got multitudes to deliver Petitions to both houſes, nd 
| to delice leave Tharthey might 4 ſtagainſt choſe Lords who 
Vvould not agree to the Votes of the Floute of Commons as the 
Petition of — Har ford ſbirr. In this Petition ofthe poor : 
ple about London, againſt the Malignant faction, it was dekred 
that choſe worthies of the Upper houſe, whoconcurred wich. 
them, in their happy Votes, might fit and Vote iiſ tlie Houſe of 


Commons, as one entixe W eee obſtructi- 
ons were removed. They d becuforced to lay hold on the 
next remedy which was at hand to eme che di rs of the 
geace. | | 


; (25 
5. The ſour next Sections amount to this. 


Our Rights were evidently invaded, Sbip money, the new' Oath a- 
gainſt Læw men puniſhed for preaching LeAures twice cn the Lords day, 
be Parliament remonſtrated our danger, we bad reaſon to beleeve 
rbem, tbere was a generall endeavony to change the face of things amm 
us, many new orders brought into the Church, abundance of peinfull 
(though peac able) preachers caſt out; ignorant ſcandalous readers kept 
n,: cheriſh Rebells declared for the Rug, we ſhoidd baue been butch. 
red by them when they had conquered Ireland. | 
The Right of the people to refiſt their Prince, having been 
— now come to the reaſons upon which they didit. 
1. Shipmon | 
Not 8 inſiſt upo the frequene praiſes of our Kings in that 
nature; the conſent of fo many venerable judges; the abun- 
dent care the King took to be informed, the employments of 
it tothoſe worthy ends, for which ir was raiſed, were enough 
with al ingenuous minds (if there were any miſcarriages in t 
getting ) at leuſtto excuſe them. tg, 
But ſome men with their 8 put of their good nature, 
with their Religion looſe their eivihit x. 6 
But Mr. B. ought to have known , that the King had relin- 
_ his claim to Shipmoney before the Warr, and therefore 
that could not he a cauſe of it Kings may conſeſſe and for- 
fake their faules, yet ſonie ſubiects will uot forget them. Pra- 
Aicall ſerisus goaliue ir, was uſrorie , Thar was not pare of the 
k ings cauſe, but it was very ſuſpieious to ſee men folemnize 
a few faſts, and think thut entiled them to eat other mens bread 
all their lives after , to ſeruple at being like prophane Alſalon, 
who wore long hare, yet immitate that good man 4bſalon,that 
could pay his vo and Rebell devον. ret 
Ide ve Ovders mthe berrb, amoumt tolno mere then this , 
Thoſe to whom the ad mH ftrartt f Feclefraſticall affiits be- 
long to by the Laws of this land,obſerving ſome negle& order 
rudeneſs in the performance of divine ſervice, appointed for its 
future decency, ſome ce: emomes,neither commanded nor for- 
bidden in che word of God, but (yme of chem were uſed oi — 
* * Churc 
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Church of Rowe, whereupon they were eſteemed(or at leaſt wiſe 
called) Popiſh. All chat] can pollibly be ſaid againſt this, is, 
chat it is unlawfull to uſe any thing in Divine Service; for 
which there is neither command nor example in Scripture, 
(when by the way, the latt er confut es the former , ſuppoling 
there may be imitable examples in Scripture of things uncom- 
manded there) which would make the black and white caps 
as much Antichriſtian as the ſquare one: Or, ſecondly, it is law» 
full to uſe it, but not if it be enjoyned; but this cannot be ſaid 
by Mr B. who pleades for the Civill Magiſtrates Power iu mat- 
ter of Religion, though I think he js ſcarce reſolved to allow 
bim any thing may be called Power; but that ſure is of a ſtrange 
nature that ceaſes to be lawfull, when it is commaded by 
lawfull Magiſtrate : Or,thirdly, The being-uſed in the Church 
of Rome, makes it unlawfull to be uſed in the Church of Exg- 
land. A very pretty principle truly we muſt differ from cheni 
when we have reaſon, and when we have not feaſon, when th 
reproach us with ſeparation out of ride,humour,novelty; che. 
moſt rat ĩonall way to acquit our ſelves ſure, is, to make it ap- 

re, we-gladly. will come as neate to them in Doctrine and 
Dikciglioe as they will to Truth and pur e Antiquity. We did 
not in thoſe things conform to Rowe ,, but to the Primitive 
Church, and reduce thoſe. things as it were c Pſtlinino, to 
their native innocent uſage: from which no additionall corrup- 
tion of any abroad can rationally debarre us. | 

The laft is a trim deviſe, That the King would have deſtroyed us, 
by the Iriſh Rebels, who profeſſed to raiſe Armes for the King. Ject 1p. 

I ſuppoſe Mr. Baxter can tell of ſqme in England h profeſſed 
to fight for the King, yet never had his Commiffofl. It ſeems 
the King muſt ſuffer as the Earle of Straſrd was ſaid to doe, 
not for what he had , but what be poſhbly might have done 
hereafter, The War againſtthe Parliament, was juſt upon as. 
good a ground; we feared they would undo the Church and 
State, with their Army of Sectaries, whom they Ne 
when he did not the Rebels in Ireland. If the King had made 
uſe of the money raiſed for the relief of Ireland, in the War at 
home, when the poore Poteſtants were like to ſtarve for want 


of it, as the two Houſes did he might have been thonghe to, 
: ”, © n 
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bave abetted that Rebellion: The Parliament could make 
ſuch an inhumane Order for divertion of that money from the 
uſe it was raiſed for, and hen the King ſent to them to revoke 
it for their own credits ſake, if not for the lives of his poor Iriſh | 
ſubjects, they according to their uſuall-ranc, Voted his meſ- 

ſuage,a breachfof priviledge,and made uſe of that mony to fighe 
againſt him, — 15 they would be thought friends to the Pro- 
teſtants in Irelauũ. | 


Tf mfericurCourts of juſtice may proſecute the execution of their ſen- 
rence in ſeverall caſes againſt the Kings will, and the $ beriff may raiſe 
the _ of the County to a ſift that execution, much more may the 
bigheft Court, but the former is true, ergo. 


The Argument is this, If the Sheriff may raiſe the paſſe Cam- 
mitatus when by the law he is enabled fo to do, ergo the two 
houſes, may, t Hough the Law doth not enable them, raiſe the 
poſſe regni. Courts of judicatũt̃ẽ may uſe ſuch force as doth noc 
diſturbe the peace of the Nation, ergo the two houſes ma 
raiſe a war is a far fefcht conſequence. Again, The houſe of * 
Peers is Tolely the Court of ſudicature, the major part of which 
were evidently with the King. 75 | 
The ſumme ofthe next three leaves is, The warr wes n:t 4- 
gainſt the Kings perſon, or ambority, nor to change the Government of 

a | y the magiſtrates power in matters of 
Religion, 45 appears by Proteſtatien, Jolenme league Covenant, Decla- 

| When I conſider their Declarationsfor the King and their 
cc aftions againſt him, all I can gather Is, that notwitiftanding 
clieir bitter remonſtrances of the State of the Kingdome, their 


| 
unworthy,amexamp'ed ripping up, and publiſking to the vul- ö 
gar all the Ful ad inteliciries o his rai ne, (which Parlia- | 
ments were in a greater meaſure, the cauſe of in not yeelding | 
ſeaſonable ſupply ) without taking any notice df the ſatiafa- 
frion made and care taken by him for prevention of the like 
for the time to come, or the happy dayes men niow remember 


they then enjoyed (by which wayes, it is eafily to render an 
7 44 a3 66 eheccredulousatid um ering popu- 


lacy) by 


Government odio 


— — — 
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lacy) RC all this and the ſeditious invettives of 
Pen and Pulpit, The King ftood ſo clear inthe eyes of all men, 
cthartheteing againſt him was a thing that they durſt not 


own. * | 
© Though they ſpoyled him of his poods, and endeavoured 


to do ſo of his good name; ruine is friends, preferred his 
moſt enraged enemies, chaſed him from place - place, ( they 
ſaid to bring him to his Parſiament, & when they caught him, 
would not let him Come thither) though they deprived him of 
all auchority asa King, by raking it into their ewn hands, his 
liberty as a man, by impriſonment, as an husband by keeping 
him from his wife, as a father from his Children, as a Chrifti- 
an fiom his Chaplaines; (all which was done before the armies 
purge) though they did all this; yet they ſaid (and which is 
moſt rediculous, ſome of them ſay ſo ftill ) they were for the 
ing. | 

Quid uerba audiam cum fatia videam. 

Tie actions being ſuch, their loyall declarations ſhew them 
not more honeft, but more diſſembling; if they had too openly 
diſcovered, they would never have compaſſed their intent ions. 
For example, one of their firſt propoſals; without which there 
could be no peace, was, That al a civill and military, all 
hcnours ſhould be conferred on ſuch as were approved by the 
two houſes of Parliament, ſee 19. Prop. The People were wil- 
ling to fight for ſo gay (as they thought it) a priviledge; Had 
the Engliſh been a little plainer, (and it was, if men had not 
been beſotted plain enough,) viz, Except all the wealth, ho- 
nour, power of the Nation be ſhared among us aud our friends, 
neither King nor people ſhall be at quiet,in theſe rermes,which 
differ little in expreſſion, and not at all in ſenſe from the for- 
mer; the Nation would ſcarce have been fond of being un- 
done in order to the procuring of it. | | | 

2 of their Declarations ſpeak very fair, as it was neceſſary 
they ſhould, and it is a great wonder how ſuch wiſe and wary 
men ſuffered others to be ſo plaine, wherein they palpably re- 
duce to nothing, the King and fers * 

Io begin net 4 King, ſee the Declaration of May 26. 1542. 
Where they declare, that they * power to depoſe the Xing, 

. = : A 0 60 * ds : an 
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and the King had deferved they ſhould do ſo. 

We ſtould not want either modeſty er duty ſhould we follow the higb- 
eſt preſid-nts of former Porliaments, 

See exact collection of all Remonſtrances, &c, publiſhed by 
order of the houſe of Commons, P. 265. 

Now Parliaments ave depoſed Kings at Edw 2. Kich, 2. and 
that the authors ofthat Declaration had a particular eye upon 
choſe monſtrous proceedings, is evident by the following 
words 

All the world knows what they put in aff. 

In the ſame Declaration they deny the King his Negative 
Vote, ſo that he hath no Vote at all in making or repealing 
laws,which the meaneſt Burgeſſe hath, nay the meaneſt Com- 
moner hath at leaſt one that repreſents him, ſo that the King is 
the onely man in the Nation. — I may now reckon the 
Clergy too)that is in fo high a degree of ſlavery, as to be bound 
by laws, he in no (ence concurrs ro the making of, do farr 
was he in 1642. from being a King, that he was not ſo much as 
one of the free-borne people of England, This new Doctrine 
they can prove (as what could not the two houſes do in thoſe 
dayes,) f,om the very forme uſed, by the King to thoſe bills he 
fancied not | Le Koy Saviſerg} which (ſay they) is a ſuſpenſion 
rather then a refuſall of afſzne, 

A fuſpention (if it muſt be called fo) was ever heretofore a 
thingof that validity, that during it, they are not able to quote 
one law ever reputed in force. If they thought the law to be 
otherwiſe,they might have done very well co have declared all 
the bills daſhed,for ſo many ages, for want of the royall aſſent 
to be abliging laws. 

But ( 7 that forme intimates another thing, not ſo plea- 
ſing, »iz. That notwithſtanding the twb Houſes are the Kings 
great councill, and ha ve preſented their advice in their con- 
curring Votes, yer [ Rey va pf we- King may adviſe with 
other menſ as it is notorious in all Chronicles to have been the 
practiſe) and take their advice if he like it better, How little 
of a king they intended to leave him, ſee nineteen Propoſitions 
ſent the ſecond of June in 1642("it is to be obſerved what I cite 
the Parliament in ĩts purity (as che phraſeiv, Ex. Col. p. 307: 

che 
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the ſumme of all which are, That all Peers, Fudges,Councellers, Cf 
ficers, civill and military wey be approved by ibemſelves, all Eccleſiaſli- 
call affairs ,Forts, Caſtles, Pardons, s,New Oaths, The Mariage 
Government of bis own Children, may be at the diſpoſal! of the two 
bouſes, After the forementioned declaration of May 26. the 
ordinance concerning the Milicia, theſe Propoſitions, I would 
willingly know in what confifts the authority of the King, 
which Mr. B. ſaies, be and they ſwore, and fought to defend; Cer- 
tainly they could nut call him Soveraign without 3 jeere. If the 
houles have once this Power, let them be ſworne to defend us, 
and no longer let us mock God, the King, and the world wich 
giving an oath to a man to do that we our ſelves have rendred 


it as imipoſhble for him to do, as the Chaire in his Preſence 


Chamber. | 

The King complaines in ſeverall of his Declarations , parti- 
cularty that of Auguſt the 12.1642, of ſeverall inſolent ſpeech- 
es which paſſed in the houſe of Commons unreproved, as of 
"That th Kings Ofice wes for 

That the Kings Office was forferteble that the bappineſſe of thisKing- 
dome did not depend upon bim, nor any of the I of that 
ock, and of Sr. Henry Ludlow, That he was not worthy to be King 
of England. þ 550, Ex. Col Ne tells them plainly in his an- 
fwer to their Declaration of May 26. 1642. That of that manſions. 
language by the help of God and the Lew, be muſt bave ſome examinati- 
on. Ex Coll. p 28. 

In it may be faid theſe things were done in the height of 

aſhon, when the ſence of thoſe grievances they lately fancied 

they felt, was freſhtport them. Aﬀrerwards they were more mo- 
derate: as I have {hewed how the Parliament went at the very 
beginning of the Wag pon thoſe principles, their freinds 
now would be thong dereſt;] wilt briefly demonſtrate they 
went by the ſame when the Warr was euded, even ululſt it con- 
tinſſed Presbyterian, for 1 hall net once mention what was 

done after the ſecluſton df — — Army, and ſball 

quote no Hiſtorian but him whowrote abwayesFor the Parlia- 

ment Mr May who m this Hiſori Parl. Breuiarimm, p. 14% fel's 
, that vn the f iteentb f July 1 644. there were . peſu i Cut by 
 #heÞ.cods of foe Lins, aud Cu aid Commiſſioners fol the _ 
x E 2 e 
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The King looked upon thoſe propoſals as derogatory to bis Crown, injuri- 
ons to his peo ple, as inconſiſtent with the quiet of the Nation,as of bis own 
Conſcience, and therefore demurred upon them. * 
he Earle of Lownden tells the King in a trim Oration, tha 
unleſſe he will agree to thoſe propoſitions which himſelf ac · 
know ledges very hard ones, it 1s to be feared, he would be de- 
poſed, and the nation ſetle in another way of Government 
without him or any of his Poſterity. The King reſolved, he 
would not give them his Crown ; they muſt rake it forcibly if 
they would have it, after that, he wast heir Priſoner, now he 
was from his evill Council, one would have thought they 
would have deſired h im at leaſt, not have denyed him to come 
nere his Parliament, f a : 
His uſage was various, ſometimes their malice made him 
know what it was to be confined, other times, more civilly 
bitter, it allowed him as much ceremonious Royalty as might 
put him in mind of what he had been. | 
About Dec., 647 (for want of ſomething elſe to do) they 
treat with the King, but he muſt grant foure previous propoſi - 
tions, the firſt and laſt of which would ſerve to dethrone him. 
and the othey two to affront him, which certainly they would 
never have asked, had they not reſolved. to be denied, But 
great ills cannot be maintained; but by acting greater, they 
would notallow the King any power, becauſe they feared what 
they deſerved, as it is uſually ſeen, that they that hin beyond 
all example, think they fin beyond all poſſibility of forgive- | 
neſſe, ſo theſe (though they might have had the greateſt pro- > 3 
viſion fortheir lafery.chemteives.could imagine, ſo that th 
needed fear not hing, but guilty conſciences) thought the King | 
and — corla not both be 45 
Wherefore, on the third of Jan he Kings refuſall to- 
figne the bills was wholy debated, & it was ftrongly urged, how 
the King by denyall of thoſe bills, had refuſed to protect his 
people, (__ by denying to part with the Militia, Sur which 
it js impoſſible i proted them ſo much as 4 conſtable can) up- 
on which Tcore their ſub'e&ion;was no Tonger due, it was time 
for them to think how to ſettle the Nation without him, ac- 


cordingi upon mature deliberazion they frantickly reſolve up- 
; ; L „ | . on 


o 
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on it, and on the ſeventeenth of Fanuery Vote, They will never 
make any addreſſes more to the Ning, ner receive any meſſage ſram him] 
May Breviarium Hiſt, Parl. p.18, 

At the beginning of the War it was neceſſary for them 
(though they did ac quite contrary) to ſay they would make 
| the King a great and glorious King and it was nat impoſſible, 
| but ſome fools might beleeve them: but that after thets Votes 
| paſſed, publ ſhed and maintained in a declaration ſet out to 

| that purpoſe, & ſuirable uſage, they ſhould dare to this day to 
41 profeſſe they alwayes were for the King, his Perſon and — 2 

| rity, is arrogantly monſtrous, unſeſſe at the ſame time they vo- 
| ted away their Princes liberty they thought they could vote 

c away his Peoples reaſons too. 

It 15 trũe, they afterwards recalled thoſe Votes, and ſent ſome 
termes to the King,which the nec eſſity ofattaires cauſed him to 
condiſcend to, but if itbe remenibred what previous conceſſions 
there were, what an odious preface, how harſhthe Propofitions 
were to the diſparagement, as well as the undoing of all his 
friends? what fear —— were then in of their own army? 


will chink the King obliged to thank them only when he hath 


nothing elſe to do? 
How well the Pretences for the — have been ſeconded, 
with unfit performances, hath been in ſome meaſure ſcene, the Þ ge, 
next enquiry muſt be about the Peers; whether the pulling the or 
ſun out of the firmament, hath been an effectuall way to make g 
| the ſtarrs ſhine more gloriouſſy. The Biſhops at the beginning 
5 of the Parliament, were at the leaſt ſo many Barons (if not the 
third ſtare)and had as undoubted a right to Ti there,as the law 
could give, to any man or men of this Nation, they were a more 
ancient ( I add, and a more cenſiderable part of the Parliament 
then the whole houſe of Commons, as having part of the judi- 
eative power in them, which the other had not j yet were they -/ 
affronted, menaced; and endangered by tumults, which the 
Lords would have ſuppreſſed, and the Commons encouraged. 
But of this before, The Lords (ſeeing the Commons would not 
joyne) appoint a writ (by the advice of the Judges) tobe di- 
reged tothe Sheriffs and — divers ſtatutes (which 
. iſſued accordiugly) to ſuppreſſe and hinder all. — re- 
N ä ON, 
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ſort, n obedieuceto which the Juſtices and other minikers ap- 
point the Conſtables to attend about. e minſter, to hinder that 
unlaw full conflux of people , which the Commons wichout a- 
ny conference with the Lords, to know upon what reaſon, or 
what Law that writwas grounded, Vote it a Breach of privi- 
ledge, and (end one of the Juſtices to che Tower. Ex. Cel. g. 
7. , 
” The Bill concerning the Mita (a moſt conſiderable bill) 
was ſent to the King by the houſe of Commons alone, not with 
ſtanding the exprels refuſall of the houſe of Peers, as themſelves 
conſeſſe. Ex. Col p. 59. However, they may talk they were for 
the old conſtitution of King, Lords and Commons, it is evi- 
dent the grandees were for neicher full and free; but fo ma- 
ny of each as would ſerve their turne. After the bill for the 
Militia had been rejected twice in the houſe of / eers, it was con · 
trary to all law, reaſon, Preſidents, forced upon them again, 
and to fright the Peers into agreement, it was (aid there, | That 
whoever would not conſent, Ec. was an enemy to the Commonwealth, ] 
and the ſame day Mr. Hollis, contrary ture to the freedom of 
Parliaments, demanded to know who were againſt it; much to 
this purpoſe may be read in Ex. Col p. 5 47. 548. What was that 
ridiculous propoſal] that the minor part of the Lords might 
ble the Major part of the Commons, That threatning 
etition that they might proteſt againſt che diſſenting Lords, 
and that other, that the good Lords might lit in the ſame houſe 
with the Commons, but devices to aw the Peers? What was 
the unparliamentary courſe of forcing bills upon the Houſe of 
Lords after ſeverall times being caſt out, hut 4 down right tel 
ling them, they were reſolved to tab no deni all. WG Dr n 
Ine Houſe of Commoiis made an order againſt an eſtabliſh - 
ed Law, concerning the Common PAyer, the Lords made an 
order for the obſervance of it, which the Commons very man- 
nerly declare againſt, the ninet h of September, Eu Col g 5 26+: . 
Ihe houſe of Peers was certainly of very / great authority, 
when an Order of theirs in behalf — law, vgs 
not equivalent to one of the lower Houſe; in direct oppoktion 
to an eſtabliſhed law 77 K | Y hes 
Again, The proteſtation being (© eachy, whatever the mean- 


ing 


\ 


| (41) 
ing was, the termes in common prudence ought not tobe too 
» bu but preſently they perceived that their ſuieſt friends 
the haire-brained.Sefary es would not endure to be bound ſ to 
obſerve the Dotrine of the Church of England} Whereupon thoſe 
words in the proteſtation were explayned by a declaration of 
the houſe of Commons onely, to be intended onely ſo far, as it 
is oppoſite to Pepery, The houſe of Veers taking an Oath, to be too 
ſacred to admit of ſo jugling an interpretation, reſuſed to joyn 
with chem in it. Preſently the houſe of Commons (who would 
accept of the Peers aſſent, when it might be had, and when it 
could not, would act vit hout it, ſo excellent obſervers were 
they of the ancient conſtitution) voted it by their ſole autho- 
rity, That all people who would ns take that Preteſtation ſo interpreted, 
wnfit to bear any office in the Common-wealth After all theſe actions, 
I hope a few good words will not acquit them: Nor will it hont- 
fy any thing with intelligent men, what is next urged, 
That, The Covenant was for King and Parliament. 
The Covenanc is lyable to more exceptions then at preſent 
I amwilling to take, the very defigne wasextreamly ſcandalous, 
and as great a blow to Religion, | am perſwaded, as it ever re- 
ceived in the world, as repreſenting it, to be the parent of the 
worſt of vices, rebellions, facriledge and perjury: ſome men 
have adventured to teach, that God is the author of all fin ; 
theſe men come very neer them, that can do the worſt of Vil. 
lauies upon his ſcoꝛe, fear God and break his commandements; 
and all upon the newly revealed Doctrine of Piety and Plun- 
der. | 
Surely, Humility, Patience, ſelf- deniall, tak ing up the Croſs, 
loving enemies, pray ing for perſecutors, are things commen- 
ded only to puſillanimous aud morrall men. lo the ſpirit 
that came down upon Chriſt in the forme ofa Dove, appeared 
fince in the ſhape of a Vulture or a Roman Eagle? was it weak- 
neſſe, not religion, that kept the primitive Chi iſtiaas obedient; 
muſt whatever they ſaid about Rebelion be conſtrued with this 
tacite ki nb we have an opportunity. Weread in Scri 
ture of a bleſſing laid up for thoſe Who in defence of Chriſt and 
his truth part with their Lands, Houſes or Life; hut not of any 
for thoſe, who upon that ſcore inyade other mens, That there 
—_ N were 
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(39) 
were no rewards appointed for thoſe who killed Fyrants, Bu- 
chanan eſteemed it as a defect in policy,and it is one in religion 
tœo. He might as eaſily obſerved it co be an omiſſion in the 
Law of God as man. ORE, 4 FOTO 
The quarrelwas not then about Doctrine ſo much as diſcipline; 
our articles were eſteemed Orthodox, our diſcipline not appol 


ſtolick euough: Their diſcipline in terminis in Scripture, and as a 


command to introduce it with fire and ſword, in defiance of 
Prince and Laws, are ſurely to be found in che ſame chaps 
ter. ; | | 
Theſe tender Conſciences are very prety things, that dare 
not conform to an indifferent Ceremony, in cbe.ience to all 
the authority the law of England takes notice Civill or Eccles 
fiaſticall,wichout an expreſſe command or example of Chriſt or 
his Apoftles; and yet without either, can take up arms againſt 
their Soveraign, plunder and ſhy all, whoſe Conſciences are 
not of the ſame ſize. 7 
The Covenant (not to mention upon what grounds they 
who at firſt Idolized it, do now look upon it, as an abominabſe 
Idoll) lyes open to very juſt, and very many material Ob ecti- 
ons; It 2 my bufineſſe onely by the by 3 ſhall onely inci- 
mate thoſe that are ſo obvious, that they cannot eſcape a very 
ordinary obſerver. F 
Firſt, Ic is directly contrary to the Oath of Supremacy, for- 
merly taken, wherein they ſwear , the King 10 be the ory Haren 
Governour in all Caiiſes as well Ecclefieſftical as Temporall ;. which 
power they there (wear to defend; and by reſolving to reform 
the Church without, nay againſt his direct Command, they now 
as abſolutely (with an Oath too) deny it. ä : 
Secondly, It is contrary tothe Oaths of Canonical obedi- 
ence to their Ordinary, Biſhops, Chancellors, &. which thoſe 
of them, which. had entered into Orders took, and conſcienci- 
ouſly obſerved by ſwearing their utter exterpation; a Govern- 
ment they by ſubſciption reftified to be lJawfull , which judge- 
ment many of them were known , never to change till it was 
their intereſiCrhe late uſuall ſeaſon of converſion) lo to do And 
ſome think a good Biſhoprick would feduce tany!of them to 


their old errour again. j | 
Thirdly, 


——— —_— 


* 9 


| me Eccleſtaſticall aFaires never were, nor can be by 
the law of England (which they broke even in this very act of 
Covenanting tor the laws, as they ſaid )conſulted on in Parlia- 
ment, but onely to have (the civill Sanction) and that 
after (the law is expreſſe) they have been determined by the 
Clergy in Convocation : See [ The Reformation of the Church of 
England Juſtiſtied ] a whole book'to that purpoſe. 

Now whether the Aﬀembly of Divines, being not called by 
the King, who alone hath power by the Law to doit, nor elect- 


ed by the * e alone have power to ſend( the true Con- 
I 


vocation nor ditſolved) may be called, The Clergy in Convocation: 
Iwill leave to any one to determine, and onely obſerve, that 
us in other Hlegall Acts, the late Powers proceeded according 
to their example; ſo iu this particularly, Their naming what 
membets they pleaſed, without Election of the Clergy, to fit in 
the Aſſembly, was a fic Prefident for Oliver Cromwel to call whom 
he pleaſed, without choice of the Country, to ſit in the little 
Parliament. The State and Church was pulled down the ſame 


way. ; 

8 The Covenant could not be impoſed, according 
tothe Doctrine ofthe long Parliament, who Ex Cal. p. 859. tels 
us, Men are not to be compelled to be ſworn without an 45 of Parlia- 
ment, which certainly, the Votes ofthe two Houſes are not: I 
ſhall not preſecute theſe things any further, but obſerve ſome 
few particulars in the Covenant & ſelf; and onely wonder, with 
what face (nor to ſay, wich what Conſcience) men, the profef- 
ſed Champions of our Liberty, and of no part, ſo much as our 
Conſciences,in regard of Oaths, impoſed even by an unqueſti- 
onable Authority, could on the ſudden uſe ſuch barbarous ri- 
gour coward the freeborn people of England,fur not takin that 
e which chemielves had ( according to the fore- cited Do- 

rine) no power to impole; and the others had the ommand 
of the Prince, ha, and unanſwered Reaſon, to refuſe; at leaſt, 
they could ſay ghar themſelves once thought enough, it was 
againſt their Conſciences. ; g 
We ſhall now examine, whether there is any amends made in 
the Materiall Cauſe, for the faultineſſe of che Efficient; and 
there is a preſumpcion that ic 1510 5 ſure, ſuch govu men would 
Le not. 


not involve their Country in the miſeries of a War, reſiſt their 
Prince, but in an order to a thing that was very excellent, if 
not neceſſary: That aſſertion in the Preface which gives chief 
countenance to the undertaking, is a moſt horrible falſity, that 
it was ¶ according to the Commendable pradliſe of theſe kingdomes in 
former times, and the example of Gods people in other Nations. 

England bath behaved her ſelf fo commendably,that it is im- 
poſſible to make. it out, to have been her practiſe: whoſoever 
{wears it to have been, untill he can produce his inſtances, if he 
doth not meet with very charitable perſons will he looked up- 
on as one horribly Perjured: The Eßurrhes of God ( if there 
were any before Presbytery Rebelled into a being) whoſe ex- 
amples may be Rules to us; muſt be either the holy men before 
the law, under the. law, or the Primicive-Chriſtians, before Re- 
ligion was made a Bawde to liter eſt. He chart thinks chere can 
be a thing fetcht from their doings in Favour of this league, let 
him ſerve that cauſe ſo far as to attempt L The Hiſtory of Cove- 
ants ] and ſee how maliy examples he can produce of Fighters 
with their Prince, for not introducing a form of Worſhip they 
better liked of, than what was by law eſtabliſhed, 

The Covenants we read of in Scripture, were not againſt the 
King, but with the King, nar when the Kings refuſed , doe we 
read that the Prophets ever exharted the People to ſuch at- 
tempts. But no-remedy chere is, men muſt be undone, unleſſs 
they will (wear with hands lifced up to Heaven; this matter of 
fact, though they do not know it to be ſo; nay, though they 
know it not to be 0; and which is prodigioufly ſtrange: One 
of the firſt argun ents. that commended it to the world, is a di- 
rect concrad,&ion to this aſſertion , when the Covenant with a 
Narrative tells us, that there never was ſuch a Thing ſeen in the 
world before. | 5 


It might be obſerved, that Errour is far incorporated with 


her Tenents, that what is true iu it ſelf, is falſe when they ſpeak 
it; as almoſt the very firſt word |, All liulug under one La He- 
cording to the Declaration of May 26. 1642. and the Hoctrine 
that uſtifed the War from being Treaſon, though againſt the 
King, bel aule he was not King in his Perſonall but Politique 


Capacity ,4,c, che two Houſes, to war againſt whom, by that law 
; 14 > T2 . 2 2 was. 
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was Treaſon: according to this, I fay we have three Kings in as 
much as we have three Parliaments inthe three Nations; and 
in my weak judgment, appointing all Officers, Declaring who 
are Offenders and uncapable of mercy ; reſolving to reform 
Church and State according to their own modell, againſt the 
Kings expreſſe Will and Command, are no great evidences of 
living under him, | . 

The firſt Article is, To endeavour the preſervation of the Religiun 
of the Church of Scotland, in Doctrine, Diſcipline c&c. The Reforma- 
tion ix England, Ireland, according to the word of God, the beſt ex- 
ample of the beſt Reformed (hure bes, and to endeav.ur to bring the 
three Kingdomes to uniformity in Church Government, Oc. | 

By thoſe words, according to the werd of God, They uſe to mean 
preſcribed in it, upon which, where do you finde ſuch or ſuch a 
Ceremony was the common Queſtion : But ſo, the forms of 
worſhip in Scotland uſed m Marriage, Burial, Preaching, Diſci- 

line by Claſſes, Aſſemblies, higher and lower, are not ſo well 
— in England; muchleſſe ſo clear in the word of God, that 
every Artiſan can in an inſtant be ſo aſſured, that they are there 
as to ſwear it in judgement: this Oath is hy — the more 
oppreſſive & intolerable, that it is not ſatisfied wich a quiet ſub- 
miſſion to, and a patient enduring of their intollerable inſo- 
lencies(in which reſpects it is more barbarous than the Engaze- 


| ment) but obliges every man zealouſly aud conſtantly to pro- | 


more it. 

There is in this Article more jugling then is tolerable in ſo 
ſacred a thing as an Oath ; their friends being of fo ſeverall 
parties, neither of which would be content, the Church ſhould 
be reformed according to the others modell; There are ſeve- 
rall words put in which that party, which wit or ſtrength , or 
accident ſhall ſer uppermoſt at laſt ; may interpret to theirown 
ſenſe , i e advantage. To pleaſe the Presbyterians: The 
Church of Scotland, Doctrine and Government is ſworn to be preſer- 
ved, and all the three Kingdomes to be brought to the neareſt conjun- 
Gion and unifurmity in Confeſſion of * aith, Church-Government, Di- 
regory, & r. Now this can be compaſſed no otherwiſe, then by 
reducingall tothe pattern of Scotland, that being befere (worn 


to be preſerved, 
| F 2 Eut 


(36) | 

But that the 'Seftarian Brethren of no ſort: may be diſples. 
ſed, the word of God is expreſſely ſaid to be the rule, by which 
each Se& were ſure of carrying the cauſe their own way; ani if 
any had a peculiar fancy to New-England;or any other Church; 
he thought better of, the term of the beft reformed Church,ſecu- 
red him to them; and he was by that aſſured the day was ap- 

roaching, wherein the men of his perſwaſion ſhould eriumph: 
That the Covenant was taken in the various ſenſes, and with 
different hopes every one knows, and that the ambiguous pen- 
ning gives each party ground for it, it is fundneſſe to deny. 
I0o pleaſe thoſe who were for Church- government, they 
Covenanted againſt Schiſm , but leaſt they ſhould diſpleaſe 
thoſe who were againſt Church Government, = could never 
be brought to proſcribe (nor while they had ule of them, to 
fight againſt the King, ſo much as to tell who were) Schiſma- 
tick. 

Surely , Conſcientious. wen, who had ſworn to extirpate 
Schiſme, Hereſie, and whatever was contrary to godlineſſe, 
would have thought Antinemians, Anabaptiſis, c. or ſome o- 
ther of thoſe hard names that then ſwarmed about the City, to 
have come under that head; but in the ſame ſenſe, as fighting 
againſt the King is being for him; being againſt Schiſmaticks, is 
putting Armes and Offices into their hands. 

The Common enemies, this Nath engageth men againſt, muſt 
not be explained too far, leaſt it diſcourage their beſt friends, 
Papiſts and Prelatiſts may ſafely be named; for the reſt Mr. 
Henderſon explicated them to be the Syrians and the Babylonium. 

The ſecond Article, is to extirpate, Arcbbiſpops, Biſhops, Cc. 
whom (there being no need) ſhaſl not at preſent plead for; on- 
ly this, That Government in the judgment of very many Co- 
venanters, Clergy and Lay, was inexpedient onely, and not un- 
lawfull, upon whom the guilt of Perjury lyes very heavy ; for 
breaking their former Oaths, lea vy ing War againſt their A 


diſturbing the peace of the Nation, turning ſo many gallant 
men convi& of no crime, but their lands, which other men had 
a minde to be gwlty of, and they had as good a right to as 
the law of Exgland could give; and all upon the ſole point of 
inexpediency ; Into this point Iſhall dive uo further; — 

. ome 
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ſome ſmall notice of the reaſon here rendred, for this certauiſy 
illegall Act of pulling down that Government of the Church, 
without the Kings Authority, left they be partakgys of other mens 


x doe not apprehend that ever I read words more deſtructive 
to every Government, and to the peace of every Nation in the 
world, they ſound thus; [Whenſoever there is a Government 
or form of worſhip in the Church, which we doe not believe to 
be according to the word of God, we are bound in Conſcience 
(nay they of another Nation are, as the Scots were to us, who 
upon this Reaſon, Vow to. extirpate our Biſhops) ro take up 
Arms, though it be againſt our King, and reform , ſor if we doe 
not, we make our ſelves guilty of other mens ſins.] A propoſi- 
tion that creates a perpetuall Apology for crafty men, and ju. 
ſtthes, nay, neceſſitates the vileſt attempts of deluded ones. The 
Ahabaptijis in Germany Cid , the Separatiſts in Queen Elizebeth's 
dayes attempted no more then this warrants, It this Doctrine 
were true, | wonder the Piophets and Prieſts of old, that lived 
under [dolatron« Princes were nor carefullerof their own ſouls, 
and litt up their voice like a Trumpet in another ſenſe, than 
the Scripture mentions them to have done. There cannot edfi+ 
ly be imagined greater occaſion for ſuch irregular proceedings, 
if they are at all juſtifiable. in any Nation, then in the Jewiſh 3. 
their Princes being ſo often and ſo ſtrangely guilty of Idolatry, 
_ clearly by cheir law deſcribed and forbidden ) yer we 
not finde that the * ever thought themſelves, or the 
Prophets ever told them, they were obliged to attempts of that 
nature, I will uſe my pen no longer in this Argument, becauſe 
irought to be confuted by the ſword of the Civill Magiſtrate; 
ſure I am, it will pull down every Government, chat doth not 
pull down it: More eſpecially, by reaſon of that clauſe in che 
Conclufion , wherein, each private man ſwears to go before 
other in the work, of Reformation, words of very horrid import, as 
obliging every man to diſturb the Nation in purſuit of his on 
or anothers dreams, if he could hut fancy it ro be a Reformati- 
on; their full laticude might have been underſtood, if Veling- 
houſe men had continued much er, poſibly nor to the 
good liking of the firſt contrivers, but ſure to their eternal in 
| F 3 fawy, 
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famy, who-ficſt infuſed into men ſuch pernicious doctrine, 
and then becauſe the hortidneſſe of it would affright men of 
any good nature from it, bound them co it by ai: Oath ; and 
laſtly, gave them. ſwords into their hands to juſtiſie the moſt de» 
ſperate concluſion, the maddeſt can draw; and all this, 4. they 
all Anſwer it at the great Day. ' 
Alictle after, they expreſſe a right Presbyterian ſpirit, a ve- 
hement deſire to ſee all Chriſtendome in a flame, That, Their 
Proceeding may be encouragement to other Chriſtian ( hurches oroaning 
under, or in danger of the yoakg of Antichrijtian Tyranny to joyn in 
the ſame or like Aſicciationor Covenant, In hic words, all people 
whoſe Princes are Papiſts (or ſomerhing elſe , which they did 
not ſtick formerly to call Antichriſtian )are abſolved from their 
obedience and encouraged toRebell, and thoſe who are not un- 
der the yoke yet: if they are in danger of being ſo ( and ho 
ſmall a thing creates ſuch a danger, England may remembet ) 
they may be rid of that and theirAllegiance together, and pro- 
vide for their ſecurity as they pleaſe. Here is a great want of 
Prudence to give Forraign Princes ſuch timely notice, of ſuch 
projected Rebellions, and of the men they are in danger of: 
And a great want of charity to Forraign Churches, to repre- 
ſent chem all as enemies to the State, whereby they. may be 
put out of their good eſteem if not protection. 

But ſome men have Preached and Printed, not onely doun- 
right Popery but Prelacy alſo, and Ceremonies alſo to be an 
Antichriſtian yoke, and to be in danger of it, hath been formerly ac. 
counted to tolerate ſome things now uled; what in their judg- 


ment is to be done iu ſuch a caſe, I muſt not repeat, leaſt they 


ſhould ſay I had a deſign to render them ſuſpected, and ſo odi- 


ous to the preſent Government 
I ſhall conclude this point with this one note, The Doctrine 


that allows private men to reſiſt Magiſtrates , upon the (core of 


Religion, is init. ſelf ſo horrid & black in its conſequences, that 


none dare own it, that can defend themſel ves any other way, 
accordingly the fancy of the coordinate Power of the two Hou- 


ſes. was entertained with mighty applauſe, by the Brethren of 
the Presbycery becauſe it ſalved this grand Qb, ectiqu of Rebel- 


lion a ſiu ( Mich after tliat happy diſcovegy of their heing 
ree 


| 


— 
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an 


Covenant, tat the pleſeryatiou of # perſon hat one war Koig 


( 
free from) they diſchimed againſt, no men more: Prove the 
King Supream, and then I will yeeld my ſelf a Rebell, ſo Mr. Baxter 
in his Preface ; And ſo they all acknowledging itunlawfall for 
Subjects to reliſt their Soveraign , contrary to language of the 
former Pamphlets, Rebellion: they gladly acknowledged to 
be a fin in all men but chemſelves; But that device of coordi» 
nation, ſuiting onely to this particular juncture of affaires, by 
no means ſerving to acquit * Scots tumults, or Armies, or to 
incenſe their brethren beyond dea, chey having no Parliament, 
or of no ſuch pretence of ſhare in che Government, and very 
like to. oppoſe ſuch de. ignes, if they had any ſuch power, the 
Covenant revives the former Doctrine, and adviſes the Chur- 
ches beyond ea to (et themſelves free, as if errour in points of 
belief did deprive Princes, (thou zh it doth no man elſe) of his 
natural or civill power or rights: Thus are they loath any ons 
Nation ſhould: he peaceable or prince happy Nen 


— 


Wee ſhall now examine that clauſe of the Covenant, them. 
ſelves ſo much boaſt of, 24z, that concerning the preſervation 
of the Kings perſon. | FIC) 

To preſerve the Kings Perſon and Authority , in the preſervation avid 
defence of the true Religion and Liberties of the Kingdome. 

That they deprive the King of all Authority, is proved als 
ready, That his perſon was not the King, themſelves acknow+ 
ledge and contend for, ergo, he is not at all provided for in this 
Article. That the putting the King to death was no breach of 
Covenant; I might prove many wayes, but ] ſhall refer Mr. 
Baxter co Mr. Goodwin his fellow labourer in the War and Word; 
who in the detence of the Honourable Sentence, argues thus, 
ſhrewdly, Ithink, 2d bomines, p.5 2. He was not then a King , but a 


Subject and ſo lyable to proceſſe of law; for that blood they ſo often 


precahrs him guilcy of, Depoſed be was (ſaitch he by themſelves 
their party; when they denyed ſubjection to him, withdrew 
her Obedience from him, acknowledged a power ſuperiourto 

in, viz the Parliament, leavyed War againſt him as a Traitor, 
as an Enemy to the. Kingdome, chaſed him from place to place, 
and at laſt ĩimpriioned his perſon, and there was no clauſe in the 
Nor 


16 
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(40) * 
Nor doth this Article promiſe us any thing better, when they 
ſhot cheir Cannons dire&ly at the place where their treache- 
xous In formers diſcovered the King to bezthey ſa id, it was in his 
defe ce, becauſe in the defence of the two Houſes, here his Au- 
thority(forſoorh)refided. Another caſt of the ſame Logick may 
make it out, that depoking, nay killing the Heng, if in the de- 
fence of true Religion ſhall be preſerving him too, becauſe in 
defence of that, where his Perſun may as properly be ſaid to 
xefide, as his Aut hority where they placed it. This Article at 
the beſt is but conditionall, if he detends what they pleaſe to 
chink or call the true Religion, and the Liberties of rhe King- 
dome. And what his performance was in their judgement, 1 


might cite almoſt all their Sermons, Pamphlets, Declarations z : 


but I will content my ſelf till further provocation, with the 
Admonition of the:r gude brethren of the Kyrke of Scotland, 
May Hiſt. p. 108 That be was very much guilty of 1dolatry, Prepbharie- 
neſſe, of the Murder of many thouſ:nds of bis beſt Subjefis; with much 
more to that ꝓutpoſe. If I delighted to render the Presbyte- 
rians odious, here l might do it te purpoſe, but tranſcribe 
ſome of their Sermons, and the work were done. I ſhall for this 
time forbear, and onely uſe a little, which is neceſſary to m 
urpoſe, and commonly known, and already taken notice 
= Mr. Goodwin, whoſe book lying under ſo —— a Cenſure, 
is Sermon at Ux- 


cent blood, are not meet perſ us to be at pra 
blood be 'expiated | the 
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| Add derechos dn, worſe chan any Ahab or Anticedes, with 


exbortatiom to curſe all theſein the name — made not Maur as 
gainſt bim, as bitterly as Meroz was to be that went not Ut - 
gainſt the Canaaxitih Ling: Almoſt in all rhe Sermons, Prayers 


of ſeven years. He was called, Opprobiume genevis bumani , The moſt 
bloody monſter and miſtreant under bead. 5 Far Tam To civillanca. 
ſpare names, I might ule in this argument, I hope, will procure 
chus much, that Mr. Bextey if hethinks fit to reply will do it 
fairely and calmely; However, my advantage is not quire loſty 
but remains ſtill to be uſed at — over perſons, he very 
much eſieems; and for their ſakes I believe, I ſhall fare the bet- 
ter 

That they preached againſt putting the King to death, the 
Prest — Miniſters urge long! — wich much applauſe 
ſor themſelves, though indeed it f ies as much as juſt no- 
thing; thereaſon is clear, while the — Declared, and 
the Army fought for, Presbytery and the King oppoſed it, none 
were more vehement obſtructers of all the defignes tending to 
his refticurion then the Miniſters; for ſo long they had hopes 
by that means, that all the Lands, Power of the _ Deans, 
and Chapters, the beſt Parſonages ſhould be divided among 
them: But when the Independents out-witted them, and ſeem- 
ed to have perfe&ly learned their leſſon they taught chem of 
declaiming againſt ſomerhing, asan humane invention, in the 
form of worſhip of thole whoſe lands they longed for; then 


and not till then, they would have been content to have joy- 


ned with the King againſt that Army, themſelves had joyned 
with and raiſed againſt the King When the Votes no further 
Addreſſe were firit paſſed by men they had hopes of, which of 
them then abhominated the dethroning of their Prince. I ſhall 
make this quere (if it be not abſud in ſo clear a matter to make 
a quere 

Whether if the Parliament and Army had joyned together 
as one man to ſet up high Presbytery, divided the Church lands 
among them, and the King had refuſed to yeeld his aſſent to 
ſuch illegall Acts, they would have pleaded the Covenant in 
his behalf, and thus loudly talked for his reſtitution to his Au- 
thority, let their friends ſpeak, * 


That 


(3) | 
That upon ſuch terms as cheypleaſed „ they wouid reſtor e 
him, is no more then —— would hn dome, whoaf- 
ter the Sentenee paſſd, ame and offered him conditions. 
They merit t he leſſe hy their laſt appearing (as they call it) 


for the King, iu as much as in that juncture af affaires it ſeem- 


ed very unlikely they ſnould: ſubſiſt r ithout him . The Cove- 
nant were exploded everywhere; the Army called it a Carnal 
thing ; the Sectaries in the City, (aid it was a thing ridiculous 
to unhorſe Epiſcopacy and ſet Presbytery in the Saddle; to be, 
rid of my Lord B Iſhop, aud doe twice the homage to Sr. Jobx 
Prrabyter; their own arguments were retorted upon them: the A- 
poſtles were not Lord Biſhops, ſne where they had their thou- 
ſands per amum changed into? the Apoftles were not Parochial 
Miniſters,ſhew where they had tythes that at ſuck a time as this? 
they would have been content to have been maintained by the 
Common Enemy againft their beſt friends, is what they think 
highly oblig ing? This was that great piece of Loyalty, they 
would have had che King ſaved, when it was the onely way to 
ſave themſelves. | 
A King Depoſed is ſurely not looked upon as a King, by thoſe 
whodepoſe them; now if impriſoning, paſſing Votes of no fur- 
cher Addreſſe, doth not depoſe a King; I would fain know what 
doth ?. Being in that condition, and guilty of fo much blood as 
they all along declared him to be, when thoſe words of the 
Covenant, of Bringing all Delinquents to juſtice without reſpect of Per- 
ſons, ſhould have come to be confidered? How much further 
they might have proceeded, had not the power been ſnatched 
out of their hands by their Servants , as themſelves had done 
to their Maſter 3 I leave to their paſt words and works to 
declare? They did indeed recall thoſe Votes of no Addreſſe, 
and Treated with the King, but it was when they could no o- 
therwiſe be rid of the Army, but by joyning with the King and 
Nation againſt them'; and even then, they ſo perplexed the 
King, and protracted time with terms and pun@lio's of proce- 
dure; and were fo diflatisfied,with whatever the King offered, 
whileſt they had the ſhadow of any power, that the Army had 
opportunity to break off that Treaty the Houſes would not end. 
hat part of the Covenant that concerns the Privitedge of 
i I . Par- 
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x allaulting che Biſhops, „ and other Lo 
diſſenting Members names of both H 


Parliament, Mr. Baxter and kit $5 re very. confident t 
inviolably obſerved; let us ind 85 co Auer what wa e 


ſaid of the Tymules and the Scots Army, , theaffronting' and 
— . ing up of the 


which 1#2bove 
all, their illegal] turning men out for Nag a Kant in ſome 
patent, Monopoly or other, which they might as well have 
done, for having been guilty of any fault; having red Hair or 


*a'Roman'Noſe;, which aſton, wherher ies it did nat nul} all their 
& eg , eo 3pſo, as makiiig it 5 men 
* elected, ſome make av ey peat que auf 5 


rel take the — Il make this dhe net unrea- 


onable requeſt, that I mi bt know the Priviledges of Parlia- 


ment firſt, and ſmear co them afterwards; otie-example may 


nqt be tedious, 


On the 3d: of Fanuary 164i. 2 ol lecfartd, 7. tr fo Ar- 


reſt or detain any member without firſt «cquaititing, "the oufe u 
breach of Priviledge, Ex. Coll. 118 75 ie palp able abfurdity of 
this Doctrine being {diſcorered by the, the King ngin 5 tar Decla- 

ions, and other Treatiſes in 2 are t 
fe i nl te ay 24 5 32 Dif 
Member without order from the a 122 Nil 


"ben be brought to parliament. 


ereas liepreſented Wen to be ernicious e- 
nemies to every Govern ment, e wich our face 12 
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. They ilk! not moleſt their Prince, no not for their Cove 
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(44) 
b Caſt, Wer be war is e. The ürſt Aﬀertion, 
that the conſent rliaments was 1 Frinces beſt Title, 
hach in it, I not whether more of non-ſenſe than trea- 
ſon ; it ſounds certainly ſtrange in the ears of Engliſb-men, 
who have been hitherto cold , that there was no irre 
here, the death of the former Prince being all that was requi- 
red to compleat the title of the latter, whom no act, no not an 
Attainder in Parliament could debar from his Throne, che 
Parliament derivingits Authority from the Writ of the Prince, 
without Auchprity from whom.as King alteady,they could not 
have met: v4, by the glarlous name of Parliament, he 
means onely the Houſe of Commons, the Other Houſe being 
— at all deged by the People, and ſo not involving their con- 
ents. 
Now that the Houſe of Commons ma 1885 away theHeire 
of the Crown, and all che Peers native f es, to whom they 
pleaſe, even the meaneſt and molt wicked V arlets is one of wy 
New Priviledges. 
A ar becauſe be was in Poſſeſiow.. 
2 which re is this difference : There 
the lawfull 1 8 8 m his Right, which in _ 
Caſe was not ; The Romans ticleco that being not Cain 
moſt other _—_ meer Conqueſt but dedition. Ariftobulus the 
; younger brother —— poſſeſſion by wrong: Hircauu the * 
br parted with dir rok to oo. omans , on condition t 
r Nb e choſe rathey by t their help 
a es „Li chen tok a mars no 
he had no like de ever to enjoy; lee 545 
be The Romanes then had the right of him who had the 
| ght; the onely remaining dilficuley is, how C came 
necks right of che Romanes,which nocorioufly. was in the 
and Neabie 4 To which I {ay this, The Senate and. peo- 


ple upon what inducem: 12 it concerns me not to 
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wh Credit of this preſent age; if poſterity would | 
ditt to thoſe vo tell them theſe things were 


(45) 

did ſo, and Res inter alias an alteri notere non debe; I may now 
confidencly ſay, this example reacheth not the — but if 
it did, paying neceſſary Tribute is one thing, writing ſine dain- 
tily fine canting Epiſtles is another, but this I will not at pre- 
ſent urge , becauſe Mr. Baxter ſhall not ſay I endeavour to diſ- 
grace him, but onely commend his, or his friends diſcretion, 
that one of his Preſaces, viz. that before his book of Church 
Government is very rarely to be met with of late times. | 

This a ent tempts me to put this one queſtion , by what 


name are thoſe Miniſters of this Nation to be known, that had 


rather Richard Cromwel ſhould have raigned then King Cherl:? 
I have now gone over ſo much of Mr. Zexters Books, as ſeem · 
ed in any degree argumentative; I have left out much which 1 
might pertinencly, and truly have urged, becauſe I would not 
mention w_ thing which might ſeem exaſperating: For [ 
could heartily wiſh the Parliament could paſſe ſuck an act ol 
Oblivion, that all that is paſt may be not only pardoned but 
forgot: There hath certainly ſo much of folly as well as impice 
been ſeen in our late Proceedings, that it were mueh ſor the 


e 33 little cre» 

PET 
to choſe wiſe and honeſt men, who. time enough before 
told us they would beſo. Ifany thing in theſe papers ſeem 
offenfive (though I] have taken all carenothing ſhould) 
to ſome men,who think the onely way to ſecure their honour 
and innocenceis to be angry, I do aſſure them, the rubbing 
upon the ſore places, was not to hinder the healing, or to vex, 
and inflame the diſtempred parts, but onely to free them from 
that errour of taking themſelves to be whole already Ifany 
thing here may be of uſe to any reader, I ſhall think my pains 
well beſtowed. however I ſhall at any time gladly hazard,mors 
then alittle labour in the ſervice of that cauſe plead for, 
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